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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
MARCH MEETING. 


The next Meeting of the Association will be held at 
24, Bloomsbury Square, W.C., the Offices of the Library 
Association, on Wednesday, 13th March, at 7.30 p.m. THE 
PRESIDENT will occupy the Chair, and the following two 
papers will be read: 

Non-MunicipAL LIBRARIANSHIP. By Miss Ethel S. 
Fegan, M.A., of the Ladies’ College, Cheltenham. 

THE SuBJEcT INDEX OF THE LONDON LiBrRaAry. By C. J. 
Purnell, M.A., of the London Library. 

This meeting is of particular value and interest to library assistants. 
Miss Fegan, who has already appeared before the Association at a meeting 
of the Midland Branch, is the organizer of a library school at Cheltenham, 
and instructor in Library History for the Library Association. She is 
hoping to be present for the meeting, and it is hoped that there will bea 
large attendance to meet her. 

The Subject Index of the London Library is the most important contri- 
bution to bibliography of recent years, and the practical details of its com- 
pilation to beginners, by Mr. Purnell, will be of value not only to students 
preparing for the Library Association Examinations, but also for everyone 
who is interested in cataloguing methods. 

NOTICE OF MOTION BY MR. W. GEO. CHAMBERS :— 

‘* That this meeting of the Library Assistants’ Association is of opinion 
that the appointment of untrained candidates as municipal librarians is 
inimical to the best interests of the public library movement, and 
indignantly protests against the recent action of the Douglas Town Council 
in appointing a local journalist as Public Librarian; that copies of the 
foregoing resolution be sent to the Douglas Town Council, the Isle of Man 
papers, and the municipal journals, and that the Branch Associations be 
invited to pass similar protests.”’ 
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PARIS EXCURSION. 


It has been found possible to extend the date of entry to 
March 30th. Members are referred to the February issue for full 
particulars. The party will leave London (Victoria) on Thursday, 
4th April, at 8.45 p.m., and will arrive back there on Tuesday, 
7th April, at 6.30 a.m. Reserved Carriages; second class travel; 
full hotel accommodation; visits to the great libraries. Entire 
cost only £3 10s. 


THE AIM AND FOUNDATION OF THE INSTITUT 
INTERNATIONAL DE BIBLIOGRAPHIE.* 


By Otive E. Crarke, of the Islington Public Libraries. 


Before discussing the work which the Institut Inter- 
national de Bibliographie et Documentation is attempting 
to accomplish at Brussels—that centre of international 
societies and effort—let us consider the size of the literature 
of the world, and the attempts which have been made to 
register that literature. About 1436 the art of printing came 
into being, and during the century which elapsed after that 
date some 42,000 books were produced. Since that time the 
rate of production has increased by leaps and bounds and 
books have increased and multiplied exceedingly. It is 
estimated that, at the present time, some one hundred and 
fifty thousand books, besides 72,000 periodicals are printed 
annually; and that the total number of books in existence 
is 14,000,000. This is, I believe, a very modest estimate. 
These 14,000,000 books constitute a record of all that men 
have discovered, thought, imagined, and designed: they are 
the means whereby the intellectual acquisitions of the 
world are passed on from age to age, and from place to 
place. In their ensemble they form the ever increasing 
encyclopedia of human knowledge and understanding. 
Each book is but a paragraph in this vast encyclopedia 
from which all men must draw; and it is imperative that 
each paragraph shall be adequately indexed. More especi- 
ally is this necessary in that no great central world-depdét 
exists in which a copy of every book produced is housed, 
and the sum-total is too vast for any man to be cognisant 
of more than a fraction of the number. 

The need for such indexes was felt veryearly in the history 
of books, and resulted in the compilation of lists of books of 
more or less value. These bibliographies, however, were all 
limited in some way or another: they were not universal or 
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even international in scope, method, and execution. That is 
to say, they did not deal with the books of the world on all 
subjects: nor were they compiled on a uniform plan, so 
that work done independently in several countries or by 
various people might be easily available for joint results; 
nor was the work of compilation undertaken and executed 
by means of co-operation between countries or individuals. 
All bibliographical work was accomplished in a more or less 
casual, haphazard manner, and was too individualistic to be 
free from defects. As the years advanced, however, the 
possibilities of co-operation began to be seen and acknow- 
ledged in all departments of life, and the wisdom of the 
pavement-artist’s motto that “Many can help one, though 
one cannot help many,” became increasingly evident. 
International methods, international co-operation were 
adopted by the devotees of science; scientific and other 
societies banded themselves into international associations, 
and so widened the scope and augmented the value of their 
work. The result of this movement toward international 
co-operation on the part of science made itself felt in the 
world of books, and all classes of learned societies were 
striving to remedy the confusion existent in the realm of 
bibliography. 

The Royal Society inaugurated the first important 
undertaking in the direction of an international co-operative 
bibliography. In 1855, the first secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution (Boston, U.S.A.) suggested that a catalogue of 
scientific literature should be produced by international co- 
operation, under the auspices of the Royal Society. Save 
for the “Catalogue of Scientific Papers,’ this suggestion 
bore no fruit until 1893, at which date the Royal Society 
began to make a systematic effort to obtain international 
co-operation for the production of a classified index to 
current scientific literature. As the result of several 
conferences convened to consider the matter, the first 
volume of the “International Catalogue of Scientific 
Literature ’’—a work of stupendous importance and value— 
was issued in 1901. During the time this project had been 
under consideration, the Concilium Bibliographicum was 
established in 1895 at Zurich. This had for its object the 
preparation of a universal bibliography, on cards, of the 
biological sciences. Local co-operation, or co-operation 
between bodies and institutions of the same country, was 
more frequent. For example, the greater Swedish research 
libraries considered the advisability of issuing an annual co- 
operative catalogueof the accessionsof new foreign literature 
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in 1885, and in 1887 the first issue was published. In 1898, 
eleven of the larger libraries of Prussia combined to publish 
a central catalogue by means of co-operation. 

Meanwhile, in the City of Brussels, the foundations of 
the most stupendous of the bibliographical undertakings of 
the world were being laid. I think it was during the 
‘seventies that MM. Henri La Fontaine and Paul Otlet 
began to compile a bibliography of sociology on cards. 
The value of this was soon recognised by students and 
requests for similar bibliographies were received. Com- 
pliance with these requests made the need for a systematic 
scheme of classification felt, as well as for co-operation, both 
local and international. This bibliography in 1895 numbered 
40,000 fiches, or cards, classified according to the Dewey 
scheme. In that year, an International Conference of 
Librarians was organised at Brussels by those interested 
in this card-bibliography. This conference had for its object 
the discussion and consideration of international co-operation, 
and the investigation and promotion of all matters and 
measures calculated to facilitate future literary research. 
To facilitate the development of its work the International 
Institute of Bibliography was created and received official 
recognition and support from the Belgian government. 
Its character stated that:—The “Institut International 
de Bibliographie” is a scientific association, having as it 
objects :— 

(1) The promotion of the progress of the cataloguing, 
classification, and description of the products of the 
human mind. 

(2) The determination of the bibliographical unities, 
with a view to promoting the internationalisation and 
perfecting of the scientific character of classification. 

(3) Co-operation with all serious attempts at inter- 
national classification. 

(4) The examination of difficulties which occur in the 
application of this classification. 

(5) The persuasion, by means of publications and 
every other method, of people who publish, collect or 
analyse books or other products of the human thought, 
to adopt a uniform international classification. 


The first step made by the Institute towards the attain- 
ment of its object was the preparation of a Repertoire 
Bibliographique Universel, which was to be a classified 
summary of particular bibliographies—an attempt at a huge 
contents-list of the Universal Encyclopedia. As a basis for 
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this Repertoire, MM. La Fontaine and Otlet gave their 
40,000 cards dealing with sociology and other subjects. 
Every means was taken whereby the existence and work of 
the Institute might be made known, and societies and 
countries became co-opted with it or established branches 
fairly rapidly. The Repertoire increased rapidly, and the 
work of the Institute broadened as the years went by. In 
1903 a co-operative catalogue of the libraries of Belgium 
was prepared by the Institute. In 1905, the “ Manuel du 
Repertoire Bibliographique Universel” was issued. This 
contained a complete exposition of the methods of the 
Institute. In the same year, a further extension of the 
cataloguing work occurred: this was the organisation of the 
Repertoire Iconographique Universel—a huge classified 
collection of printed photographs and photographic apparatus 
of all kinds. Next came the organisation and amalgamation 
of the libraries of the various scientific associations and 
institutions of the city. This work was completed in 1907 
and the library thus formed was housed in the Palais des 
Beaux-Arts. A further extension of the Institute was made 
by the inauguration of a universal repertoire of document- 
ation; that is, a collection of “dossiers” or press-cuttings 
and small pamphlets, prospectuses, etc., which go to make 
sociological archives. In addition to these activities the 
Institute has a Museum of Documentary Methods in 
connection with it; publishes many things, including the 
“Classification”; and organises international conferences 
for the consideration of bibliographical matters. 

The income of the Institute is made up of a grant 
from the government for the defraying of expenses, from 
the annual subscriptions of 10 francs from each member, 
and from the sale of its publications. It is housed in three 
separate buildings, and the accommodation in two of 
them is provided by the government. The three buildings 
are within the centre of the city, within a few minutes 
walk of each other. The Repertoire Bibliographique 
Universel is housed, together with .the Repertoire Icono- 
graphique Universel, in the Musées Royaux, on the 
third floor. You ascend a narrow, winding stair, after 
having resisted the fascinations of the Gallery of Modern 
Art, and find yourself in a long, apparently narrow room, 
with enormous’ card-catalogues extending down the 
centre: the room is high, bright and airy, and overlooks 
the courtyard of the Bibliotheque Royale; altogether 
a most cheerful room, as far removed from the mustiness 
and fustiness which the popular mind associates with 
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bibliography as possible. In the “Palais des Beaux- 
Arts” is the “ Bibliothéque collective” of the learned 
societies, with its books arranged in classified order on the 
shelves, and catalogued by subjects and authors. In the 
small, disused “Chapelle de St. Georges” is the home of 
the collection of documents, which is still in its infancy. 

The work of the Institute has developed to such an 
extraordinary extent and so rapidly that one is not surprised 
to find that the personalities at the back of it are unusual 
types of men, successful administrators, men of culture 
and enthusiasm. Undoubtedly they are that: one discovers 
that from the various reports and publications which have 
issued from their pens. MM. Henri La Fontaine and Paul 
Otlet became something more than names to me some 
eighteen months ago, when they revealedthemselves as menof 
extraordinary natural charm and courtesy ; filled with nerv- 
ous energy, and inexhaustible enthusiasm ; witty and hospit- 
able. Both have a remarkable working knowledge of 
English. (You all know how M. Otlet devoted three days at 
Easter to explaining the work of the Institute to us in 
English—a most remarkable linguistic feat!) Both are 
delightful orators, with a clear-cut and eloquent command 
of the French language which makes it understandable to 
the veriest novice. 

THE CARD CATALOGUE OF THE BRUSSELS 

INSTITUTE.* 


By WynpHam Morgan, of the Cardiff Public Libraries. 


The wider aspects of the Universal Bibliographic Cata- 
logue—its foundation, place in the European bibliographical 
movement, and relations to the other work of the Institute, 
have been dealt with already by Miss Clarke. It suffices 
here to say, upon those points, that the work of building up 
the Universal Catalogue is the main aim of the Institute, 
and that the great results which have been brought about 
have followed upon the application of the card system. 
When the Brussels’ Catalogue was projected the founders 
set themselves the task of bringing together entries upon 
cards which referred to every kind of intellectual work 
published in every country. The result of their activities is 
a catalogue, or series of catalogues, which include entries 
for printed books and articles printed at all times, and in all 
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languages. The catalogue is, of course, by no means com- 
plete, but it is organised upon a basis which makes the realisa- 
tion of the idea of a Universal Catalogue possible in the 
future. 

The card catalogue is housed in a building facing the 
Rue du Musée, in close proximity to the other sections of 
the Institute. Some idea of the scope of the catalogue has 
been given above; the extent to which it has developed may 
be gauged from the following figures. The nucleus of the 
catalogue was a collection of 40,000 entries made by 
Messieurs Otlet and La Fontaine and presented by them to 
the Institute in 1895. At the commencement of 1905 the 
total number of entries had reached 6,603,000 of which 
3,110,000 were author entries and 2,658,000 subject entries, 
the remaining 835,000 cards forming the other sections of 
the catalogue. In the subject section the largest class was 
“ Applied Sciences,” and the smallest, as may be expected, 
was Philology. At the same time the author section had the 
largest number of drawers allotted to authors whose names 
began withaletter B. The catalogue has now (1911) reached 
a total of about 10,000,000 cards. There are two main parts 
or series in the catalogue: 1. An index of subjects, or 
subject catalogue with the entries arranged in the order of 
the classification. 2. An index of authors, or author cata- 
logue. Special indexes also have been prepared in chron- 
logical order and of subjects in their entirety. The special 
catalogues include (1) a catalogue of periodicals, (2) a 
geographical catalogue, and (3) a catalogue of the articles in 
periodicals classed under each periodical. 

A Central Catalogue of Libraries has been formed, the 
object of which is to indicate where books, reviews, etc., in 
the principal national and special libraries are deposited. 
For this purpose the printed catalogues of the various 
libraries are utilised. The entries are cut up and pasted 
upon ordinary plain cards. Among the catalogues dealt with 
in this way was that of the British Museum. Entries in all 
forms, printed, typewritten and manuscript, are to be found 
in the universal catalogue; and cards are received and 
inserted from other distributing centres, the Concilium 
Bibliographicum, Zurich, the Library of Congress, and the 
Royal Library, Berlin, etc. The series of bibliographies pub- 
lished by co-operation and known as the Bibliographia 
Universalis supplies the greater part of the printed contri- 
butions. Each of these cards bears an indication of the 
place of origin, together with the date of publication and 
number in the series. 
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The size of the card adopted, which is now the 
standard international size, measures 124 centimetres long, 
and 74 centimetres high. The English equivalents for 
these measurements are roughly 5in.X3 in. White cards 
only are used for entries in the main section, and each card 
is designed to receive one entry. Rules for the editing of 
entries have been published by the Institute. To facilitate 
the use of the catalogue, guide cards (which form the finger 
posts of the card catalogue) are used in fifths, thirds, halves, 
centre-three-quarters, etc. On each of the main division 
guides in the subject catalogue are printed the headings 
of the nine sub-divisions which follow it in the tray. The 
guides are arranged to run from left to right, and the 
number inserted depends upon the extent of the entries. A 
rough estimate places the number of entries allotted to each 
guide at about twenty. Colours are used to differentiate 
main and sub-division guides, and six colours are in use— 
orange, pink, blue, green, yellow, and grey. The following 
table shows how they are used for the sub-divisions : 

1. Sub-division. Form and generality Blue. 


= ie Place ids Green. 
3. — Language... Grey. 

4. ve Time diets Yellow. 
5. ‘i Point of view Orange. 
6. se Relation eae Orange. 
7. ‘ Proper names Pink 


For example trays are guided to mark the divisions of the 
class history. The class division card 9 (history) is coloured 
orange. The sub-division cards which follow 44 (France) 
and 45 (Italy) are coloured green. Next come the sub- 
divisions of time, “ 1789,” “ 1830,” etc., which are coloured 
yellow, and so on. 

The forms of drawer and cabinet used need very little 
in the way of description, as they are of the standard 
patterns. The drawers are of oak, and the perforated cards 
are held in position by the simple form of rod. One special 
feature is that in addition to the locking of the trays in 
groups individual trays may be locked. During the hours 
that the Institute is open the catalogue is available to the 
public, and no charge is made for consulting it. Copies of 
cards are supplied at the rate of five centimes each, witha 
minimum charge of fifty centimes. The cards can thus be 
made to serve in the card catalogues of institutions and 
libraries for books in their actual possession. A privilege 
extended to members upon the payment of a subscription, is 
that of receiving cards for all that appears upon a given 
question. 
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The work of preparing entries for the catalogue is 
highly organised. The administrative side of the work of 
the Institute has, in fact, a little classification all to itself, 
and information is filed upon cards on the same lines 
as in the catalogue. Printed work tables are used which 
cover the various operations necessary for preparing and 
inserting entries, and these are signed, or the requisite 
entries made, by the assistant as the work proceeds. 

While it is intended that this paper shall deal principally 
with methods and materials a brief notice of the purpose for 
which the catalogue exists may not be without value. The 
catalogue exists for the purpose of supplying bibliographical 
information, and each section contributes upon separate 
lines. The author section provides the material for a reply 
to the question “What works has a_ given Author 
published ?”; the subject section to the query “ What has 
been published upon a given topic?” ; and each of the 
sections in this way supplies its quota to the meeting of 
bibliographical wants. The original copy, or prototype, is 
kept as we have seen, at Brussels; but by the supply of 
printed and manuscript copies of cards it may be duplicated 
in any other place. It has now reached a stage when it is 
assuming universal proportions, and the capitals of the 
world might usefully be made the centres for complete 
duplicate copies. It is based on thoroughly practical lines 
and goes a long way towards the realization of the idea of a 
universal catalogue. In its earlier stages, when co-operative 
methods were so freely discussed, critics opposed it for 
various reasons, but the results to date justify its foundation 
and augur well for the future of this enterprise. 


THE ENCYCLOPEDIA, ICONOGRAPHIC AND GENERAL 

RECORD WORK OF THE BRUSSELS INSTITUTE: WITH 

POSSIBLE APPLICATIONS OF THE INSTITUTE’S WORK 
IN GREAT BRITAIN.” 


By H. W. CHECKETTS, OF THE BIRMINGHAM PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES. 

The papers to which we have just listened have put 
before us a conception of an active, intelligent, and scientific 
organisation which is aiming at a great ideal on the lines of 
sound theory and practical efficiency. But some of you may 
be inclined to think already that the Institute is attempting 
to do too much, and that sooner or later it will break down 


*Paper read before the Library Assistants’ Association at the Offices of the 
Library Association, 24, Bloomsbury Square, January 10th, 1912. 
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under the weight of the burden it is endeavouring to carry. 
If you have formed that opinion you will not be favourably 
disposed to regard seriously the third great task of which it 
is my privilege to speak in this concluding paper of the 
series. I refer, of course, to the Encyclopzdia. The 
underlying idea is simply this: that all printed matter, 
typographical or pictorial, constitutes a permanent record 
of intellectual achievement which, if scientifically edited, 
would constitute, literally, an Encyclopzdia, or Book 
Universal of Knowledge. The Institute proposes to do the 
editing ! 

The scheme is not merely supplementary to the decimal 
classification and the International catalogue. Logically 
and actually the three things, though separable, are con- 
nected contributions having one purpose—the organisation 
of the literature of the world. The Encyclopzedia consists 
of the actual filed records, and the catalogue is its index. 
The classification determines the arrangement of both. It 
is not, of course, my present business to justify the under- 
taking of a work of such magnitude. But I am expected to 
expound to the best of my ability the principles which are 
involved, and to indicate, somewhat in the fashion of a 
running commentary, some of the practical methods and 
experiments which have so far been the result. 

The problem, then, is to organise the original material 
so that it shall be economically conserved, adjusted, and 
distributed. Its several parts must be so disposed as to 
provide any desired information of the most complete kind 
with the maximum of availability and the minimum of effort. 
Inasmuch as its great size would preclude it from being 
duplicated generally in extenso, it must be so constituted 
that sectional or more limited encyclopedias can use it asa 
source and be maintained on the same principle. In order 
to achieve all this, the Encyclodzedia, as it is being compiled 
by the Institute, abandons entirely the traditional form of 
bound volumes, unique, complete, final. Instead, it is 
embodied in an enormous expansive file. The units of its 
composition are not the pages or sheets which the conditions 
of mechanical production have hitherto rendered com- 
pulsory, but vertical folders, each separately representative 
of a concrete record, either of fact or of opinion. 

Its non-pictorial section comprises three main classes 
of material :—1. The small original contributions (printed or 
ms.) such as pamphlets, papers, notes, etc. 2. Extracts, 
either copies or cuttings from books, journals and news- 
papers. 3. Material specially prepared and printed for the 
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Encyclopedia. All items are classified decimally and 
lodged in their appropriate folders and drawers. The over- 
lapping front leaf of the standard folder serves as an 
automatic index. The rulings for descriptive information— 
title, classification, etc.--are both horizontal and vertical. 
In the world of knowledge, new contributions are almost 
always made through the medium of the scientific and 
general periodical press, and a complete cognisance of the 
literature of any topic is rarely possible without extensive 
research among such scattered records. In the Universal 
Encyclopzedia such information is filed systematically, and 
in logical sequence as rapidly as it appears. Very small— 
but often important material—such as newspaper cuttings 
and various odds and ends of published information, is 
pasted upon sheets, several of which can be placed in one 
folder. It is curious to notice, at times, how thoroughly the 
Institute does its work in ways which might seem immaterial, 
and in this connection the marvellously clever pasting- 
machine is typical. The difference between the primitive 
pastepot and this wonderful contrivance of rollers and 
adjustments may not unfairly, perhaps, be said to exemplify 
the advance in method which distinguishes all its activities. 
I have hinted that no form of record is excluded from 
the purview of the Encyclopedia. The enormous part 
which pictorial reproduction now plays in both our ordinary 
and our scientific affairs is therefore duly recognised and 
receives special attention. Lantern slides are indexed, 
classified and stored in proper sequence in suitable trays. 
Other illustrations, when adaptable for the purpose, are 
mounted on sheets, like cuttings, and placed in the folders. 
In this section of Iconography, as it is called, there are 
more than 70,000 photographs—comprising even the picture 
post-card and the newspaper reproduction. Copies of these 
pictures may be obtained from the Institute in all cases 
where permission has been granted by the holders of the 
copyright. For this purpose the patent rights of a most 
ingenious invention have been presented to the Institute. 
It is termed a photo-bibliographic machine, and really 
consists of a camera and projection instrument combined. 
It can be purchased by any library or institution for the 
sum of £6. Photographs illustrating a particular topic are 
reproduced on a special film, scarcely more than an inch in 
width, and divided into small sections, each containing a 
separate illustration. A yard or more of film, containing 
thirty or forty of these minature photographs, can be sent 
through the post for a half-penny. The tiny pictures can 
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then be projected on toa screenof more convenient dimensions, 
and a permanent copy taken if desired. 

[t will be recognised that there are many practical 
difficulties in the compilation of the Encyclopzedia, due to 
inconveniences of mechanial form and so on. The Institute 
has therefore been led to undertake another gigantic enter- 
prise. Admitting that existing material could only be dealt 
with as it stood, with all its attendant drawbacks, there was 
no apparent reason why new publications should not be 
more adaptable. Accordingly a new and very practical 
science—that of documentation—was established. It is 
concerned with the material of which bibliography provides 
the inventory. While it includes the science of filing as 
exemplified in the Encyclopzedia, it yet embraces a much 
wider field. For it comprehends form, and propounds 
principles, and establishes laws relative to every aspect of 
production. Its scope may be gathered from a defining 
paragraph, somewhat freely translated from the projected 
code submitted to the International Congress. * Books and 
documents comprise anything which represents or expresses 
by the aid of graphic signs, an object, a fact, or an idea. 
Printed texts form the largest class at] the present day. 
Generally one may say that documents of every kind, those 
which have come down through the centuries, and those 
which are being continually produced all over the world, 
register or have registered from day to day all that has 
been discovered, thought, imagined, projected. Thus they 
constitute the means by which are handed on, from gener- 
ation to generation, and from place to place, the intellectual 
acquisitions accumulated by man. As a whole, books and 
documents form the graphic memory of mankind—the 
material embodiment of science and of knowledge.” 

It is then affirmed that everything which comes under the 
definition should be issued in a form which would facilitate 
its effective preservation and establish readily and perma- 
nently its relative nature, value, and extent. The code to 
which I have referred indicates how elaborate the science 
has already become. It deals with such things as the 
arrangement of the subject matter in scientific works, with 
the principles which should govern the compilation of 
collections, indexes, catalogues; with rubrication and 
pagination, decimal notation, date of publication, quotations 
and references, terminology, orthography, abbreviations, 
typography, size, get-up, distribution for libraries, and for 
sale, illustrations, co-operative publications, periodicals, 
annuals, bibliographical description, statistics, librarianship, 
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filing, photography, and with the possibilities of co-opera- 
tion on any and all of these features. Perhaps I may be 
allowed to give the purport of a few suggestions taken almost 
at random from the code, so as to give an idea of the ways 
in which the Institute hopes to effect standardisation. The 
fundamental division should be the paragraph, graduating 
therefrom, according to the extent of the work, to chapters, 
parts, and sections. Each division should embody a 
distinct fact or idea, and bear the notations of the Brussels 
classification. As far as possible, mechanical disintregration 
should be facilitated and extra textual-matter—errata, 
addenda, etc., as well as informative odds and ends—should 
be printed on one side only. Typography and illustrations, 
should observe the code. All articles should begin on a 
separate page. And so on and so forth, with astonishing 
minuteness of detail. It should be noted that in no case, 
whether in reference to books or journals, is any proposition 
made which would prevent the bound-volume system of 
storing printed information from being continued, but it is 
maintained that whether an intellectual contribution be 
minute or extensive it should be issued in such form as to be 
easily incorporated into the Encyclopzedia. 

I have to devote a few words to a consideration of the 
possible applications of the work of the Institute in Great 
Britain. First of all, I will try to summarise, very briefly, 
the situation as it now stands. Certain valuable biblio- 
graphical material is already at our disposal. There is the 
General Catalogue of Printed Books in the British Museum. 
By cutting it up and pasting the items on cards, it has been 
made to serve as the basis for the Author Catalogue at 
Brussels. That is to say, the continental bibliographers 
have actually done what we ourselves have not even 
attempted to do. Then there is the International Catalogue 
of Science issued under the auspices of the Royal Society. 
Its importance and utility are immense. But it is strictly 
limited in scope, and it lacks a_ satisfactory index to 
its classification. I am not disposed to urge that the 
classification itself is either inferior or superior to that 
of Brussels. But I do claim that it is time that a real 
endeavour should be made to ascertain how far the work of 
the two organisations can be said to overlap, and to what 
extent they may pursue their common end on co-operative 
lines. The British Museum Catalogue and the International 
Catalogue represent accomplished facts. Our other 
bibliographical interests, from the national standpoint, are 
confined to the abortive proposals of a few enthusiasts. 
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That bibliothecal idealist, the distinguished Secretary of 
the Library Association, detailed a project so long ago as 
1904 which had the great advantage of promising financial 
independence. The proposition is explained in “The 
Library” for that year. But despite the very tempting 
suggestion that a large library would only pay £150—the 
imagined salary of an assistant cataloguer—we have acted 
shyly towards that as to all other like proposals. I am 
inclined to think, however, that it is not any conservatism 
within the profession which is at fault, so much as its 
occasional practical shortsightedness. So far as I am aware, 
we have taken no steps to bring the advantages and 
possibility of scientific co-operative bibliography before 
those who would benefit most by its introduction. The 
scientists, pure and applied, the sociologists, the statisticians, 
research workers of every kind, are being forced by their 
own urgent needs to attack the problems of indexing them- 
selves, abstracting, publishing, and classifying the literary 
records which to them are indispensable. But they are 
investigators first, and bibliographers hardly at all. Surely 
the time has come for the Library Association to step into 
the academic arena and claim the status of its members 
therein as the technical exponents of bibliographical science. 
I believe that such an intrusion would be welcome, and that, 
if successful, we should be brought a stage nearer our 
rightful position as one of the great professions. 


ORGANISATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF 
SCHOOL LIBRARIES. * 


By Frank J. Tayvor, Assistant Librarian, Public Library, 
Barnsley. 


For many years on Form ix. of the Education Syllabus 
has appeared the following query: “Is there a library 
connected with the school?” The latest returns show that 
there are a large number of schools which possess libraries. 
The standard of these varies considerably. Many of them 
are collections of books presented by teachers, pupils, and 
friends, with a few purchased, in some cases from the 
proceeds of a school concert. The standard of a library 
gathered together on these lines is not likely to be very high. 
Where school libraries have been formed on a practical 
basis, the reports show that the standard of education in 





*Substance of a paper read before the Library Assistants’ Association 
(Yorkshire Branch) at Bradford, on November 15th, 1911. 
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such schools is higher and the scholars are more intelligent. 
What can we, with our limited incomes, do to help form 
school libraries which will aid the teacher in his work as 
well as give the child a liking for good literature ? 

Take a town of, say, 75,000 population. A penny rate 
would yield about £700. When the salaries of the librarian 
and his assistants have been paid, furniture provided, 
catalogues, stationery, and printing paid for, newspapers 
provided for the newsrooms, binding and replacements, as 
well as light, fuel, rates, insurance, and other incidental 
expenses met, we have used a large proportion of the income 
before we spend anything upon the chief object of the 
institution: namely, Books. You will quite see that we 
are ourselves almost powerless to do anything. In some 
towns the Education Authorities have co-operated with the 
Library Committees and carried out a scheme. These 
two authorities have much in common. They are both 
engaged in the same important work—the education and 
social welfare of the community. Both are controlled by 
special legislation and supported by local taxation. There 
are differences though; the Education Authorities get 
government grants, whilst the Library Authorities get no 
outside aid. Another great difference between the two 
organisations is, that whilst the Education Authorities have 
an unlimited income, the Library Authorities are tied down 
to a fixed sum which cannot be materially increased. To the 
Education Authorities we are able to say, if you will find 
the money we'll do the work. 

The Education Authorities have done some work in 
helping to form school libraries. In 1880 the London 
School Board sanctioned an average expenditure of £12 per 
school, girls department £10, subject to not more than 50 
being supplied in one year. For replenishing, one half- 
penny per head per annum, up to a maximum of 12/- a 
department was granted, except in large mixed schools, 
where the full amount of one halfpenny per head was 
allowed. Leeds was the first Public Library Authority to 
get into direct relationship with the Public Elementary 
Schools. Branch school libraries were started in 1884, and 
at the voluntary schools in 1898. In this instance the cost 
and maintenance came out of the library rate. Before 
dealing with the cost and methods of a school library 
system, I want to emphasise one very important fact, and 
this as strongly as possible. We are all aware that sacrifice 
has to be made in every department of life before we gain 
anything that is worth having. So in this particular: if the 
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child is to be properly and adequately catered for, the 
Education Authority must be prepared to pay the cost. 

I have worked out an estimate of cost for organising a 
system for a town of 50,000 population. For the first year 
I propose supplying the schools with books for the scholars 
in standards four and upwards. A smaller grant could be 
made each year afterwards for supplying the lower classes 
with books, until each class in the school is supplied. Even 
the infants ought not to be forgotten, though, of course, the 
books or pictures supplied to these departments would not 
be for home reading, but for consultation under the 
supervision of their teachers. 

The following are the figures relating to a town of 50,000 
population. 

Rateable value £170,225. Id.in£ £600 
Total number of schools 35. 


13 infant schools with 2817 scholars 
3 mixed schools with 1107 
9 boys schools with 2564 

10 girls schools with 2589 


oe) 





35 9077 
Boys Girls Total 
Infants on .» 1419 1398 2817 
Standards I.-II1. ‘ 1685 1682 3367 


Standard IV. and upw ards 1447 1446 2893 
4551 4526 9077 
ne a —_—__ 


Standard IV. and upwards. 22 schools with 2893 scholars. 





££ s. @. 

60 boxes* at 7/6 each oe = 2210 0 
2893 bookst at 3/- each we .. 433 19 O 
3000 pockets at 15/- per 1000. a 25 0 
3000 book-cards at 5/-  ,, ve 015 0 
3000 tickets at 6/- ke oui 018 O 
22 trays at 3/6 each 335 “i 317 0 
3000 labels at 3/6 per 1000 ... owe 010 6 
3000 date-slips at 3/- ,, = pa 09 0 
£465 3 6 





* Boxes hold 50 volumes each. 
tlf reprints, such as Dent's, Collins’s, Nelson's, Cassell's, etc. are 
purchased, this estimate can be reduced to 2s. 3d. per volume. 


For the upkeep of the system an annual grant of 
£2 10s. per hundred scholars should be made. This would 
cover replacements, binding, etc., and allow for the purchase 
of a few new books. The management of the school 
libraries should be by a committee of an equal number, 
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say three, of the Education Authority and Library 
Committee, together with representatives from the Head 
Teachers, one Head-Master and one. Head-Mistress, with 
the Education Secretary and Librarian. The Education 
Secretary could act as clerk, and the Librarian as adviser. 
The central library would be the head-quarters of the 
school libraries. All books would be prepared for issue 
there, and once a year they should be returned for the 
purpose of stocktaking and over-hauling. Books would be 
issued to the schools in September, and returned again in 
June. In some towns the books are interchanged between 
the schools, whilst in others the stock is a permanent one. 
There are several advantages in favour of the latter method. 
In the first place the teachers would have more interest in, 
and take more care of,a permanent library than a temporary 
one. Again, it would be possible for the teachers to become 
better acquainted with their stock, and thus enabled to 
advise and direct the children’s reading to better advantage. 
Also, it would be possible to build up a better collection, for, 
if the libraries are interchangeable, books of only a moderate 
standard would have to be included. 

For recording the issues, one method is to provide a 
Lending Register for each group of books. The names of 
the children, each of whom is given a number, are entered 
on the first few pages. A fresh page iscommenced for each 
week’s issue, and the date written across the top of the page. 
The progressive number printed in the register may be 
made to correspond with the number of the book issued. 
Thus, book No. 29 should be entered to progressive number 
29, and the borrower’s number added. Another method, and 
one I should recommend, is card charging. A ticket is 
made out for each child. A charging pocket for each book. 
On the pocket is written the number of the book, author, 
and title, and it is ruled to take the number of the scholar’s 
ticket and the date of issue. The ticket has space for the 
number, standard, name, and address. When a book is 
issued the number and date is written on the scholar’s 
ticket, and the book number and date is written on the book- 
pocket. The ticket is then placed inside the pocket, and that 
in its turn in the tray. If it is thought desirable the date 
could be put on a slip inside the book. Mistakes are less 
likely to occur in the latter system. If the first is adopted 
great care should be exercised in using the register, 
especially in entering and cancelling. 

There will have to be a few rules for the guidance of the 
scholars, but the fewer the better. 
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RULES. 

1. Books will be lent once a week to those who have 
attended regularly. 

2. Books must not be kept longer than a fortnight. 
They may be renewed at the discretion of the head teacher. 

3. Books must be kept clean and carefully used. 

4. Damage done by accident should be reported to the 
head teacher. 

5. Books may be withheld at the discretion of the head 

teacher. 

These should be printed and inserted on the back of the 
front cover. A list of instructions to teachers in charge 
should be either printed or typed and supplied to each school. 

In selecting the stock a wise method is for the com- 
mittee to draw up a “Standard List of Books for School 
Libraries,” and allow the head teacher to select from it the 
books he thinks are most suitable for his school. They 
should be asked to select books of an average price up toa 
given number, or to select volumes to a total value of a 
given sum. The drawing up of a “ Standard List of Books” 
for children will be found a much more difficult task than 
for adults. This work should be done by a sub-committee, 
which should consist of members with a wide knowledge of, 
and a deep sympathy with, the requirements of child readers. 
If such members could be obtained a much wider and better 
selection of books will be the result. Every book before 
being placed upon the “ Standard List” should be vouched 
for by at least one member of the sub-committee. 

When a scholar leaves school, he should be presented 
with a ticket for the central library, or one of the branches, 
for one year. I have tried to obtain figures to show what 
percentage of scholars use the libraries after they leave 
school but have been unable to get them. But though no 
definite figures can be given, there is not the slightest doubt 
that very many of the children become attached to the 
library, and use it after leaving school. 


WORK OF THE COUNCIL. 


A meeting of the Council was held at the Bishopsgate Institute, E.C., 
Wednesday, February 2Ist, at 8 p.m. The President (Mr. W. C. Berwick 
Sayers) occupied the chair. The Finance Committee recommended that six 
issues of the ‘ Library Association Year Book’’ be purchased, to complete 
the set in the library, at a cost of 6s. 9d.; and that the stock of odd 
numbers of ‘‘The Library Assistant ’’ (volumes 1-6) be advertised for sale 
A balance in hand of £45 19s. 5d., and accounts for payment to the amount 
of £17 13s. Od. were reported. It was resolved that the President should 
represent the General Association at the inaugural meeting of the fifth 
session of the North Eastern Branch to be held in June next. 
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PROCEEDINGS. 


SOUTH WALES BRANCH. 

The January Meeting of the South Wales Branch was held in the 
Children’s Hall of the Cathays Branch Library, Cardiff, on Wednesday, 
January 17th. There was a good attendance of members. Two very 
interesting papers were read. Miss MIL-s (Superintendent of the Cathays 
Children’s Hall), in a paper on ‘‘ The History of Libraries in Great Britain,” 
pointed out what a hard struggle it was in the early days of the movement 
to interest people in Libraries, and contrasted the position which they now 
hold in the educational world, with that which they occupied then. 

Mr. R. G. Wittiams followed with a paper on the ‘‘ Public Library 
Movement in Cardiff, 1862-1912,” in which he briefly traced the rapid 
developments which had taken place during that time. It was not only 
interesting and instructive, but highly amusing. A few extracts taken from 
an old note book of the Cardiff Libraries were most humorous, and evidently 
had the desired effect at the time 

Mr. Harry Farr (Librarian) moved a vote of thanks to the readers of 
the papers, which was seconded by Mr. E J. Rees, and accorded unanimous 
approval. On the invitation of Miss Dovey, and the staff of the Cathays 
Branch, the members partook of tea. The Committee are pleased to be 
able to report an increase in the membership of the Branch. 

During the past twelve months applications for membership have been 
received from assistants in the following libraries :—Swansea, Newport, 
Penarth, and Weston-super-Mare. The Committee hope ere long to be able 
to induce more assistants from these and other libraries in the South Wales 
District to become members. The next meeting will be held at the Central 
Library, Cardiff, on Wednesday, February 2Ist, at 3.30 p.m., when papers 
will be given by Mr. W. Cowdry and Mr. F. Bullock. 


FEBRUARY MEETING AT HACKNEY. 
The account of this meeting is unavoidably held over till next month. 


YORKSHIRE BRANCH: ANNUAL MEETING. 

The Annual Meeting was held on 18th January, at the Central Library, 
Leeds, by permission of the City Librarian, Mr. T. W. Hand. There wasa 
good attendance of members, forty-four being entertained to tea in the Art 
Gallery by John Wormald, Esq, the Chairman of the Leeds Public Libraries 
Committee. 

At the general meeting an address was given by Mr. L. STANLEY JAsT, 
Hon. Secretary of the Library Association, on ‘‘ The Library Outlook,”’ 
which address has been printed in ‘‘ The Library Assistant ’’ for February. 
In the discussion that followed most of the speakers dealt with the question 
of senior assistants and the fellowship of the Library Association. Mr. 
Jast replied to each and answered a number of questions on the various 
points raised. 

Votes of thanks were tendered to Mr. Jast for his address, to Councillor 
Wormald for his hospitality, and to Mr. Hand for the use of the library for 
the purposes of the meeting. 

The following officers and committee were elected for 1912 :— 

PRESIDENT: Mr. J.C. Handby (Bradford.) Vice-PRESIDENTS: Messrs. 
J. B. Ellison and G. W. Strother (Leeds). Hon. TREASURER: Mr. W. 
Procter (Leeds). Hon. Secretary: Mr.N. Treliving (Leeds). COMMITTEE: 
Miss B. Mitchell (Keighley) ; Miss E. L. Seaton (Harrogate); Messrs. W. H. 
Atkinson (Bradford); W. H. Barraclough (Bradford); F. Broadbent 
(Sheffield) ; S. Bryant (York); A. H. Gillgrass (Hull); R. Ineson (Leeds) ; 
F. Jarratt (Huddersfield) ; T. E. Sawney (Hull); W.C. Smith (Dewsbury) ; 
J. W. Walker (Leeds). 
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NOTABLE PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE. 
Newark, New Jersey. Free Public Library. Books for 
Boys and Girls. 66 pp. 7}-in.<5-in. 1912 (not priced). 

In two parts: 1, author list ; 2, classified list on simplified version of 
Dewey. The introduction (1 p.) is interesting, and notes that the list is the 
result of many years’ careful consideration of the needs of children ; and that 
it is of the best recreative books, and of the best educational works ‘‘in the 
restricted sense of reading supplementary to school work.’’ This last 
statement embodies an important general principle ; a library deals with the 
broader lines of culture and should not provide actual school books. 
Another interesting and true remark is: ‘the best books for young people 
arefew,and . . . a few good ones, many times duplicated, make a 
better educational tool than a long list including much indifferent material.”’ 
We wish our American friends could be persuaded to avoid the slang term 
‘* best reading ’’ when they mean “ best books.”’ W.C.BS. 

NEW MEMBERS. 

FeLttow: R. J. Gordon (Rochdale). MétmBer: Miss E. R. Visser, 
(Hilversum, Holland). Associates: Miss G. M. Tasman (Islington); 
William Shaw (Mechanics Institution, Burnley). 

Midland Branch.—-Mempers: Duncan Gray (Coventry); William 
Skelton (King’s Heath, Birmingham). Associates: Misses Doris Alcock 
(Stirchley, Birmingham); and Beryl Phillips (King’s Heath, Birmingham); 
Austen H. Pennington (Oldbury). 

North Eastern Branch.—Associates: Allon Ewart (South Shields); 
James E. Percival (Darlington); Arthur Rennie (Gateshead). 

South Wales Branch.—AssociatEs : Clifford Fuller (Cardiff); Misses 
Edith M. Jones (Cardiff); Gladys Thomas (Penarth); Margaret Treseder 
(Splott Branch, Cardiff); Laura Watson (Mainclee Branch, Newport, Mon.); 
Violet C. Willmot (Cathays Branch, Cardiff). 

APPOINTMENTS AND CHANGES. 

CuBson, Mr., of the ‘‘ Isle of Man Times”’ has been appointed Librarian 
of the Douglas Public Library. 

The other selected candidates were Messrs. *Griffiths (Sunderland) and 
*Luke (Woolwich). 

[See the resolution on p. 41.] 

*DaLLIMORE, Mr. Frank, Sub-Librarian of the Wimbledon Public 
Libraries, has been appointed Librarian of the Newark Public Library. 

The other selected candidates were Miss *Gilbert (Fulham) ; and 
Mr. tSeward (Oswestry). 

Dutton, Mr. G. H., B.Sc., F.G.S., of Sunderland, has been appointed 
Curator of the Art Gallery and Museum, Derby. 

The other selected candidates were Messrs. *Law (Brighton); Longden 
(late of Aberdeen) ; Stubbs (Stepney) ; Townend (Bury); and Williamson 
(Rochdale). 

*HaworTH, Mr. A. J., Assistant in the Chorley Public Library, has 
been appointed Assistant in the Fulham Central Library 

The other selected candidates were Messrs. Barton (Whitechapel) ; 
Lenton (Twickenham) ; and Topping (Plumstead). 

*OweEN, Mr. W. Ewart, Sub-Librarian of the Coventry Public Libraries, 
Honorary Secretary of the Midland Branch of the L.A.A., has been 
appointed Librarian of the Leamington Public Library. 

The other selected candidates were Messrs. Carter (Warwick) ; 
*Ellison (Leeds); Farnell (Walsall); *Dallimore (Wimbledon); Neesham 
(Erdington) ; and *Wilson (Gateshead). Mr. Neesham withdrew. 

SawTELL, Mr. H., of the Fulham Public Libraries, has been appointed 
Senior Assistant. Wimbledon. 


* Member, L.A.A. + Fellow, L.A.A. 











